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This is the eighth of a series of articles dealing with 
progress in implementing the “Framework for Public 
Education in California.” 

Since the “Framework” is a body of general prin- 
ciples covering the entire range of public education, 
it must be reinterpreted in the form of specific action 
programs for different levels and different fields of 
specialization. These articles show how the “Frame- 
work” is being put to practical use in specific situations. 


“FRAMEWORK” OBJECTIVES ARE REALIZED IN 
SOUND PROGRAMS OF HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


VERNE S. LANDRETH, Chief; GENEVIE DEXTER, Consultant in Physical Educa- 
tion; PATRICIA HILL, Consultant in School Health Education; and LOUIS E. 
MEANS, Consultant in School Recreation, of the BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCA- 


TION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Health education, physical education, and recreation are essential 
phases of any modern and comprehensive program of public education 
designed to meet the needs of children, youth, and adults. The contribu- 
tions of these phases, however, are not identical and cannot be substi- 
tuted for one another in “best practice.” 

Health education has been defined as “. . . the process of providing 
learning experience for the purpose of influencing knowledge, attitudes, 
or conduct relating to individual, community, or world health.” 1 Much 
of the basic information and content for health education comes from the 
biological sciences, social sciences, homemaking, and public health. A 
well-balanced program of physical education makes its important and 
vital contributions to the health of children, youth, and adults when it is 
conducted in a healthful environment, when the activities are selected by 
competent leaders in terms of the interests, needs, and maturity levels of 
children, youth, and adults, and when high standards of personal and 
community health are established and maintained. 

The unusual and comparatively rapid development of physical educa- 
tion within the last half century and the weighted influence of the more 
popular and spectacular sports activities suggest the imperative need for 
clear understanding of the role that a well-balanced program of activities 
may play in achieving optimum growth and development among children 


1 Health Education, prepared by the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, National 
Education Association and American Medical Association. Washington, D. C.: National Education 


Association, 1948 (fourth revision), page 4. 
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and youth. Physical education is not merely exercise with objectives lim- 
ited to the development of girth of muscle, of strength and endurance 
reminiscent of the days of “physical culture.” Its meaning and purpose are 
best outlined in the “Platform for Physical Education” adopted by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation in 
1949. Among other things, the platform states: 

Physical Education is a way of education through physical activities which 
are selected and carried on with full regard to values in human growth, develop- 
ment, and behavior. Because it is a phase of the total educational program, physi- 
cal education aims for the same general goals that give purpose to all other 
learning experiences of the school—the well-rounded development of all children 
and youth as responsible citizens in our democratic society. 

Physical Education provides a wealth of experiences which, along with other 
opportunities in the curriculum, are particularly important in helping each child 
and youth to: 

1. Develop and maintain maximum physicial efficiency. . . . 

2. Develop useful skills . . . [fundamental skills, game skills, and safety skills]. 

3. Conduct himself in socially acceptable ways... . 

4. Enjoy wholesome recreation. . . 2 


These common objectives reaffirm the close interrelation between 
health education, physical education, and recreation. The health objec- 
tive as accentuated in items one and four emphasizes recreation. 

Education in the “worthy use of leisure” was enunciated in 1918 as one 
of the basic objectives of education.*® Recent statements of the Educational 
Policies Commission supporting the modern concept of the public school 
as a community center emphasize the responsibility of the school program 
to create interests and provide varied experiences for all children and 
youth in constructive leisure-time activities and hobbies. Just how educa- 
tion for the wise use of leisure and for social living may possibly affect the 
schools in the future is suggested in the following statement: 

The Educational Policies Commission foresees the ultimate unification of all 
public educational activities in communities or areas of appropriate size under 
the leadership of a public education authority. . . . Its functions will include the 
provision of a broad educational and leisure-time program for persons of all 
ages.‘ 

The Framework for Public Education in California states that 

... The major function of public education is to make it possible for each 

learner to become more and more effective as a citizen in a democracy that is 

continuously changing, improving, and playing a significant role in the’ world 
scene.° 


2A Platform for Physical Education,’’ a report prepared by W. K. Streit and Simon A. McNeely, 
Journal of American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, XXI (March, 1950), 
136-37. 

8 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, a report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education appointed by the National Education Association. Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 1918, p. 15. 

4 Educational Policies Commission, Social Services and the Schools. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1939, p. 54. 

5 A Framework for Public Education in California, prepared by the California Framework Commit- 
tee. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950, p. 4. 
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Opportunities for learning as discussed in the Framework include expe- 
riences in learning to work and play with one’s associates, in creative 
expression and appreciation, in healthful living and physical activities, and 
in areas of avocational interests. 

In many schools, conditions exist that limit or prohibit the provision of 
these necessary opportunities for children and youth. A few of the most 
prominent of the problems that must be solved in order to remove these 
limitations are briefly discussed in this article. Actual cases are then 
described in which school staffs, with the stimulation and guidance of the 
Framework, are working toward or have achieved solutions of these and 
other problems. 


I. PropLtemMs CHALLENGING EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS OF HEALTH 
EpucaTion, PuysicaL EpuCcATION, AND RECREATION 


The fact that many schools fail to take their rightful place of leadership 
in the community often interferes with the development of sound pro- 
grams of health education, physical education, and recreation in the public 
schools. 

School health services, for example, usually are extremely limited out- 
side of metropolitan areas. Where the public health department furnishes 
the school health service on a contractual basis, the school often takes 
little responsibility for this phase of the school health program, and cor- 
relation between the health service program and the health instruction 
program may therefore be lacking. In areas where physicians and nurses 
are employed by school districts, the services of the school staff may 
overlap or duplicate some of the services provided by public health de- 
partments and other health agencies in the community. If the school does 
not take the leadership in interpreting a sound instructional program in 
physical education, special interest groups or individuals try in many 
instances to force into the curriculum activities that are harmful to im- 
mature children or youth. 

In the absence of planning by public agencies for the best use of all 
recreational facilities and progressional leadership, great duplication often 
occurs in a community, with a resultant waste of taxpayers’ money. The 
other extreme, in which there are very limited facilities and leadership, 
also may occur if the school and community recreation groups do not 
plan together. Often the only professional leadership for community- 
wide programs is found in the school. The teaching staffs of the public 
schools in California need to assume leadership beyond the traditional 
teaching program in physical education by providing for instruction and 
participation in well-rounded social recreation programs. These programs 
should be jointly planned with community recreation leaders in terms of 
recreation opportunities, but should be scheduled during the school day 
and conducted under school leadership. 
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Many problems in the fields of health education, physical education, 
and school recreation are involved in the administration of schedules and 
in curriculum construction. The failure in secondary schools to provide 
for classes that are homogeneous and small enough for thorough instruc- 
tion often forces the physical education period to become merely a super- 
vised recreation period with no opportunity for individual guidance or 
progressive instruction in all phases of the program. The mistake of in- 
terpreting membership on interscholastic teams as a complete substitution 
for physical education often provides a concentrated but repetitious pro- 
gram for a small per cent of boys with resultant grouping of the other 
boys into extremely large classes. Girls are often denied anv extramural 
activities. 

High school students enrolled in college preparatory courses often lack 
any opportunity to take courses in health education. If health education 
in secondary schools is carried on only in home economics classes, most 
boys and many girls do not get this vital learning experience. 

The placing of responsibility for health instruction is frequently vague. 
When everyone is supposed to have a responsibility for teaching health, 
well-planned co-ordination is apt to be missing. On the other hand, when 
there is a designated course in health education, teachers of other courses 
often fail to teach the integral health knowledge and attitudes pertinent 
to their subject-matter courses. The decision as to whether healthful 
living can best be taught as a separate course or integrated with existing 
courses is a continuing problem for secondary school administrators. 

Maintenance of the mental health of the teaching staff is often over- 
looked in providing time for leadership in extra-class activities, for staff 
committees, and for in-service education. Many problems are involved in 
balancing the multiple demands on teachers’ time for class instruction 
and professional leadership in playground organization and supervision, 
in orchestra, dramatics, intramural activities, student athletic associations, 
and interscholastic athletics. 

Many problems arise from the lack of understanding by professional 
and lay groups of the importance of health education, physical education, 
and recreation for every boy and girl. This is evidenced by general lack of 
understanding of school health and physical education programs by pro- 
fessional medical personnel. This condition exists largely because pro- 
grams have not been interpreted to them according to the degree of in- 
tensity of the activities involved, which range from quiet to vigorous. 

Health information, in order to be effective, must be translated into 
sound health practices. However, health knowledge is often taught with- 
out classroom or laboratory experience designed to change attitudes 
and motivate improved health practice. Health service and health instruc- 
tion often are two separate programs with little or no planned or co- 
ordinated relationship. There should be close co-ordination between 
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nurse and teacher, nurse and recreational leader, physicians and leaders 
of children and youth. 

Teachers and lay citizens need to have a thorough understanding of the 
importance of play in a learning situation. The far too prevalent medieval 
concept that play is a waste of time and that, because it is fun, it is sinful 
has retarded development in many fine curriculums. 

Teachers are expected to include health in their teaching, and admin- 
istrators are expected to supervise the school health programs. Large per 
cents of these two groups qualify for certification under existing standards 
without having had any courses in school health. Many teachers are satis- 
fied with the narrow concept that education includes instruction within 
the traditional four walls of a classroom instead of extending into the 
gymnasium, the outdoor classroom, the camp, the field.trip, the play- 
ground, and the sportsday. Too many physical education credentials are 
obtained by both men and women with a narrow curricular background, 
with limited or no experience with preadolescent children and youth, and 
with lack of personal experience in a well-balanced physical education 
program. 


II. Use oF THE FRAMEWorK HELPs SOLVE PRoBLEMS IN ESTABLISHING 
SounD ProGraMs OF HEALTH EpucaTION, PHYSICAL 
EpUCATION, AND SCHOOL RECREATION 


The Framework stresses the necessity for the school to work with the 
community because “the school and the community are inseparable.” ® 
Wise leadership on the part of the school administrator and his staff is 
explained as an essential in bringing about effective public participation. 
An example of school-community planning for a variety of experiences 
to supplement and enrich those of the classroom is being developed and is 
in action in the schools of Sutter County. In this county, elementary and 
secondary school pupils and teachers, community youth and adults, and 
schoo] administrators work closely with the county supervisor of physical 
education and recreation to provide worth-while activities that allow 
participation in physical, social, intellectual, and creative activities for 
leisure. Good public relations are created and constantly motivated 
toward careful broadening and developing of this fine new program. 

The County Superintendent of Schools of Sutter County reported to 
neighboring county superintendents that, through the leadership pro- 
vided by his staff, the communities in Sutter County were giving whole- 
hearted support to a well-balanced physical education and recreation 
program. He stated that absences of pupils with illness as an excuse have 
been reduced by more than 50 per cent since intreduction of this instruc- 
tional and recreational program. 


6 A Framework for Public Education in California, p. 27. 
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Committees composed of pupils, parents, teachers, and citizens have 
carried on community or district self-study projects in connection with 
the planning and utilizing of elementary school sites and playgrounds in 
West Sacramento, in Watsonville, in the Shurtleff Elementary School 
District in Napa County, and in the Ross Elementary School District in 
Marin County. A similar project in connection with a new junior high 
school plant is under way in Palo Alto. Planning done in this way, by 
representative groups of citizens who attempt to consider the interests and 
needs of people of all ages in the use of public facilities, aids in selection 
of facilities that will permit enriched program offerings at minimum cost 
and insure maximum returns for the taxpayers’ investment. 


Seventeen new gymnasiums are almost completed at this writing, with all but 
two now in use. They are fully equipped, beautiful, modern buildings that 
should stand indefinitely, as their construction is rated Class A, with concrete 
and steel throughout. Two double-compartment all-tile swimming pools have 
been completed and another is under construction. Two additional new junior 
high schools will have new gymnasiums. Two high schools have new all-steel 
grandstands that seat 5,000 each. 

The last 16 new elementary schools built have been placed on 10-acre sites, 
which were laid out and completely developed for physical education instruction 
and playground activities. The City College has a new 40-acre tract for physical 
education and recreation. This field includes all the developments usually found 
in such institutions, including a full-sized baseball field, softball diamonds, 10- 
lane track with 220-yard straightaway, football stadium, 20 tennis courts, 10 
beautiful regulation outdoor four-wall handball courts, archery and golf driving 
ranges, hockey fields, and basketball and volleyball courts on paved surfaces. 
Each elementary school has also included the construction of attractive new 
assembly units seating approximately 250 each. These are designed to serve the 
needs of recreation and of a civic center when not used for school purposes.’ 


A significant aspect of this development is the extensive work that 
occurred even before the blueprints were made. Committees studied 
the best features of facilities in other communities, such as lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, colors and painting, shower and toilet arrangements, ar- 
rangement of outdoor areas, equipment and apparatus, swimming pool 
planning and construction, and facilities for social recreation to serve chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. Smaller committees composed of teachers, stu- 
dents, and recreation workers proposed plans that underwent appraisal 
and final adoption. Architects were furnished folios of these group plans 
and were instructed to incorporate them as far as possible into the final 
building plans. The result is one of the most comprehensive developments 
of facilities in the state, a meritorious example of careful planning by those 
who will use the facilities. 

The activities of school-community health councils or committees fur- 
nish examples of group planning, deliberation, decision, and action which 
benefit the entire community and help the school to interpret its health 


7 Louis E. Means, “The Fourth ‘R’—Recreation” Journal of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, XXIII (April, 1952), p. 8. 
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program. In San Francisco, the Health Education Committee of the San 
Francisco Community Chest Health Council sponsored a series of meet- 
ings in neighborhood centers to interpret the aims and objectives of the 
California Community Health Education Project and explain the activ- 
ities in the three pilot schools. As a result of these neighborhood meet- 
ings, a subcommittee of the Health Education Committee was appointed 
with the specific assignment to explore ways and means of interchanging 
information among school, public health, and recreation personnel. This 
subcommittee was responsible for suggesting a number of improvements 
in channels of information among the three designated groups. It was also 
responsible for guiding an experiment with principal-teacher-nurse- 
recreation worker conferences similar to the teacher-nurse conference. At 
these conferences the cases of selected children whose participation in the 
recreation program presented emotional and physical health problems to 
the schools were discussed and plans were made for concerted efforts 
in behalf of these children. 


Schools in Clovis, Orosi, Monterey, Riverside, San Francisco, and other 
localities have experienced several of the following results through par- 
ticipation in local school-community councils: 

1. The establishment of school health goals and activities co-ordinated 

with objectives of the total community health program 


2. The elimination of overlapping or duplication of school and com- 
munity health services 


. Community awareness of the school health program 


. Provision of health services for students needing service but unable 
to obtain it otherwise 


5. The development of special services for exceptional children 


6. The development of a health education program based on local needs 
and interests and utilizing local community resources 


fp w 


In communities where such councils exist, improvements are noted in 
health knowledge, attitudes, and practices not only in the children but 
in parents and other adults. 


Institute sessions that include active participation by citizens and rep- 
resentatives of community organizations have helped parents, teachers 
and civic leaders to provide a balance between school and community 
demands on the boys and girls. Trona Elementary School District pro- 
vided leadership for a workshop institute of the type that sets up plans 
to prevent one group from competing with other groups in the com- 
munity for the time, talent, and energy of its younger citizens. 

Schools in Riverside, Mariposa, and Sonoma counties use the playday 
as a means of planning and interpreting the physical education and recrea- 
tional phases of the program. Parents and older boys and girls are involved 
in planning and participating in the activities as well as in officiating and 
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in supervising the activities. Mariposa High School includes parents in 
a county-wide playday for the elementary schools within the high school 
district. 

Elementary schools in Puente worked with the entire community in 
writing a historical account of the settling of Pomona valley and the 
founding of Puente. Through the medium of creative rhythms and folk 
songs and dances, the children re-created with old timers and newcomers 
the heritage and events that were important in the establishment of that 
community. 

The program of Youth Services activities in the Los Angeles public 
schools offers tangible evidence of the use of facilities and leadership to 
the end that participation in a wide range of leisure-time physical, social, 
intellectual, and creative activities may replace less wholesome pursuits 
in a crowded city. Through these representative types of joint com- 
munity-school planning and action groups, school leaders are working 
with leaders of other community agencies to correct unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, to achieve skill in processes of group action, to utilize more 
effectively for the common good the human and natural resources so that, 
as a result, each individual or group becomes a more active and co-opera- 
tive unit of the community. 


Good Organization Stimulates Opportunities for Leadership 


The Framework stresses that “good organization promotes the emer- 
gence of leadership” and that “the effective school administrator recog- 
nizes the necessity of group effort in the solution of educational prob- 
lems.” 8 

Solving some of the problems of mental and emotional health involved 
in students’ adjustment to high school life has been one of the primary 
aims at San Mateo High School. In a recent survey, 93.6 per cent of all 
San Mateo freshmen indicated that they found adjustment to high school 
a pleasant experience. This did not come about by accident, but through 
the combination of a number of planned experiences. First, there is gen- 
erous co-operation between the high school counselors and the eighth- 
grade teachers and principals concerned. A series of assemblies plus a 
program of achievement testing is a part of the plan. Next, there are meet- 
ings with parents of the incoming freshmen. The counselors hold indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils in the eighth grade and present each with 
a booklet, “Facts for Freshmen.” The climax of the orientation program 
is the “Junior Olympics Day” at the end of May on which the eighth- 
grade students visit the high school and participate in a wide range of 
recreational activities. This day is sponsored by the high school freshmen 
as one of the many class activities that make their first year a busy and 
exciting one. Guiding the experiences of the members of the freshman 


8 A Framework for Public Education in California, p. 25. 
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class in self-government and in individual adjustment to varied group 
physical and health activities and all kinds of recreation are the freshman 
counselors and teachers. 

Staff members of the Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation shared recently in some of the planning by student groups 
at Sequoia Union High School. On this occasion the students presented 
a panel discussion out of which came honest differences of opinion, group 
planning and decisions to carry on further study in an effort to solve 
pertinent problems concerned with school social recreation. This project 
envisioned the development of further campus facilities, their operation 
and maintenance, and the objectives for such a program. 

The well-planned, integrated, health instruction program from kinder- 
garten through junior college in the schools of Tulare County achieves 
many of the objectives of education. To imp!ement the school health pro- 
gram in this county, two practical instruction guidebooks are provided 
for school administrators and teachers. These school health guides for 
elementary and secondary schools were developed on the basis of an ex- 
tensive analysis of pupil and community needs and interests conducted 
by the office of the county superintendent of schools. The following 
statement appears in each guide: “In keeping with ‘A Framework for 
Public Education in California’ it [the guide] was prepared to help our 
pupils protect and improve personal and community health.” 

The Framework has stressed the importance of the teacher in the learn- 
ing situation. “The more a teacher knows about a pupil, the more effec- 
tively can the teacher guide him into complete possession of all his 
powers.” ® The effective teacher also recognizes that learning takes place 
when the situation is real to the learner. 

Administrators and teachers throughout the state are applying this prin- 
ciple more and more to health education and physical education. These 
areas are no longer looked upon as separate and apart but are considered 
as essential and vital parts of the curriculum. Learning through play in 
an environment that is pleasant, challenging, and safe is the accepted pat- 
tern for kindergarten and immature children in the first grade. This pat- 
tern is being projected into the other grades. Natural interests of young 
children are recognized in the supplying of equipment for climbing, dig- 
ging, pushing, striking, lifting, throwing, and catching, in addition to that 
needed for activities involving running and jumping. Healthful habits 
and attitudes are acquired through actual experiences in resting, eating, 
abiding by safety rules, and using the body in the most efficient manner 
in all phases of work and play. 

Through individual and small group activities, children and youth as 
they mature acquire skills that allow them to be accepted by their peers, 
not only in the classroom but on the playground. Each day provides to 


® A Framework for Public Education in California, p. 21. 
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the individual some evidence of his success. The activities in physical edu- 
cation are so varied that every child or youth can enjoy participation 
despite physical handicaps or nerve- -muscle-brain patterns that are slow in 
developing. 

With actual instruction in physical education activities—rhythms, 
stunts, individual and group games, social activities, swimming and team 
games—the girls in grades four, five, and six are able to enjoy the same 
activities with the boys because they are naturally better co-ordinated 
during this period of development than are boys of the same age. Plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating physical education activities is then a part 
of the entire class activity and enriches the pupils’ understanding of other 
people through songs, dances, and games, providing another medium for 
understanding their environment and culture through creative rhythms. 
Each child engages in individual activity until he is able to submerge “I” 
into “we” in team games and ultimately to participate in activities that 
allow for maximum physical, mental, social, and emotional growth. Many 
schools have reported that gradual changes of the atmosphere of the 
entire school have resulted from such teaching. Adjustment is made for 
early-maturing girls and older boys by having one or two units or blocks 
of activity for boys and girls separately. Schools have reported that the 
recreational period of the school day finds all games being played by 
boys and girls together—from jacks to net ball, sandbox digging to soft- 
ball, and shuffleboard to kick football. 

An example of co-ordinated action designed to implement the frame- 
work of public education in California was the joint planning which took 
place among the representatives of the California Elementary School 
Administrators Association, the California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, and staff members in the State Department of Education in con- 
ducting six regional conferences in California during the past school year 
for the purpose of introducing the material in the new teachers’ guide 
Physical Education in the Elementary School.!° Special emphasis was 
given to the ways in which physical education contributes to a well- 
balanced program of elementary school education. 

The coeducational approach to physical education and recreational 
activities is carried into the seventh and eighth grades, where all activities 
are suitable for coeducational participation except those in which the 
weight and strength of the individual participant plays an important part 
or those having separate rules for boys and girls. 

Many high schools and junior colleges offer rhythmical activities and 
beginning classes in individual sports on a coeducational basis. High 
schools have inaugurated this type of program by providing oppor- 
tunity for physical education teachers, both men and women, to work 


10 Winifred Van Hagen, Genevie Dexter, and Jesse Feiring Williams, Physical Education in the 
Elementary School. Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. xiv + 1008. 
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with curriculum committees and to determine, by surveys, the students’ 
interests and needs. Among the secondary schools that are providing some 

type of coeducational physical education classes are Point Loma High 
School (San Diego), Carmel High School, Taft High School, East Bakers- 
field High School (Bakersfield), Excelsior High School (Norwalk), Ven- 
tura Junior College, Roosevelt High School (Los Angeles), and Hayward 
High School. 

Junior, senior, and four-year high schools with increasing frequency 
are scheduling physical education classes that are comparable in size to 
classes in other subjects. Encouraging evidence of progress is found also in 
the larger number of secondary schools in which pupils are assigned to 
physical education classes in groups that are homogeneous, at least by 
grade and by interest. As a result of long-term planning and development 
in site utilization, classes are conducted in areas, both indoors and out, 
that have enough courts, diamonds, fields, floor space, equipment, and 
mats to give instruction to every person in the class. No longer are teachers 
and administrators satisfied merely with indoor spectator space. Instead, 
they are insistent upon having teaching stations for every class at every 
period. 

In an increasing number of schools, a student’s program is scheduled 
around his physical education class assignment—be it a normal activity 
class, a modified class, or a rest class—together with other data made avail- 
able to his guidance counselor. Because there is a program for every boy 
or girl, there are no requests or needs for excuses from physical education 
classes. A doctor’s recommendation places a boy or girl on a regime of 
rest, modified activity, posture correction, or unrestricted physical edu- 
cation. Every person is guaranteed a suitable and well-balanced physical 
education program. Larger schools find such scheduling easy, but smaller 
schools, such as Calipatria High School and Leggett Valley High School, 
in which it is more difficult, have also found the practice worth while and 
have reported that homogeneous grouping in physical education classes 
that are held at hours in the day most suitable in weather and other con- 
ditions for permitting maximum use of facilities has improved the entire 
atmosphere of the school. 


Good Organization Provides for Continuity 
and Integration of Pupil Experience 


Fundamental continuity and integration of pupil experience is based on 
a common understanding of all phases of the curriculum. This implies 
that professional and lay groups must have a basic concept of the contribu- 
tions of health education, physical education, and recreation within the 
school organization. 


11 A Framework for Public Education in California, p. 30. 
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A description of the participation by the community in planning a new 
school building for the San Carlos Elementary School District was in- 
cluded in the first article of this series.12 Combined planning by teachers, 
citizens, and pupils produced a workable site-utilization plan, additional 
leadership in the person of a combined physical education supervisor and 
recreational director, and a research committee to clarify the specific con- 
tributions of health education, physical education, and recreation. 


A good example of integration of physical education activities with 
other activities in a fifth-grade social studies unit is quoted from the 
report of a district superintendent of schools: 

Fifth grade pupils in the Denair Unified School, through a recent study of 
the Colonial Period, have grown in their understanding of this interesting period 
of our United States history. The many varied experiences in relation to the unit 
provided for such mental growth as thinking, listening, discussing, reading, and 
recording. It provided for social opportunities as working together in groups, 
making choices in leadership, changing chairmanship when necessary, taking 
responsibilities, sharing of ability to work. It provided many areas for release of 
emotions through enjoyment of the arts such as the dance, the fine arts, poetry, 
dramatization, music, as well as opportunities serving to illustrate, to appreciate, 
and to portray life as it was lived in the colonial days. 

The culmination of the unit took the form of a Colonial Tea for parents. The 
children wrote invitations to the District Superintendent and to their parents. 
After school hours, committees of girls made cookies by the dozens and mothers 
made colenial costumes in preparation for the day. 

On the day of the Tea, all children had some part in reporting their committee 
work on the thirteen colonies showing large booklets, dioramas and paintings. 
The program concluded with the dancing of the minuet. The hostess committee 
proudly served the cookies which they had made and parents enjoyed a social 
time and the display. They came away feeling that their children had recap- 
tured a bit of our American past in a way which may not have been possible in 
their own school days.” 


Under the leadership of the co-ordinator of health services of the Oak- 
land Public Schools, school personnel and physicians of the community 
jointly worked out a referral blank for the family physician. The cur- 
ricular offerings were explained in detail so that the ‘physician knows what 
kinds of services and physical education classes are available. Space was 
provided for (1) recommending assignment to a physical education pro- 
gram described as either (a) vigorous, (b) limited, with three degrees of 
limitation defined, or (c) rest; and (2) recommending special education 
services such as (a) home instruction, (b) sight conservation services, 
(c) speech correction, (d) lip reading for hard of hearing, (e) class for — 
deaf, (f) orthopedic classes for physically handicapped. 

Another case in which professional and lay leaders have demonstrated 
understanding of the contributions of all phases of the curriculum oc- 


12 “Promising Practices for Implementation of the ‘Framework’ in the Elementary Schools,’ Cali- 


fornia Schools, XXII (September, 1951), 314-15. 
18 Denair Fifth Grade Studies the Colonial Period. Modesto, California: Office of the Stanislaus 
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curred in Sacramento. In January, 1952, in the Sacramento schools, chil- 
dren with physical handicaps began to receive special swimming instruc- 
tion and under-water therapy. The junior college swimming pool became 
the scene of operation, and a co-operative leadership program was worked 
out with physical education instructors and a corps of six Sacramento 
physicians. Local Red Cross units provided transportation for the chil- 
dren to and from the pool. 

Instruction in swimming is becoming a part of both the elementary and 
the secondary school curriculum in many areas as a result of the interest 
of professional and lay leaders. Pools are furnished for the use of school 
children through allocations from both school and community funds or 
by contract with municipal or voluntary agencies. Children in elemen- 
tary schools of the Eureka, Richland (Shafter), San Diego, Yuba (Yuba 
City), and Santa Clara school districts are taught to swim before they 
reach the seventh grade. Pools are included in the plans, if not in the actual 
construction, of most of the new secondary school plants. 

The importance in the curriculum of a well-planned unit on family-life 
education was recognized recently by the faculty of East Bakersfield High 
School. The faculty felt that teen-age boys and girls were not receiving 
adequate accurate information regarding the proper care of their bodies 
and that traditionally organized instructional units offered them little 
assistance in establishing happy, normal homes. As a result, the faculty 
decided to initiate a course in “hygiene” and selected a committee to 
work out a suggested outline for the course. 

At the present time, East Bakersfield High requires one year of hygiene 
for graduation—one semester in the ninth year and another in the twelfth. 
In some instances students are allowed to complete the first course in the 
tenth year or the second in the eleventh year but they are never allowed 
to take the two courses in successive years. Although sex education occu- 
pies only a small portion of the total time spent during the two semesters, 
it is an integral part of each course. The approach is different in the two 
years and the method is altered to relate to the students’ interests and 
maturity. Experience has shown that such instruction is entirely feasible, 
that parental response is uniformly favorable, and that student interest 
and appreciation remain excellent. 

Many secondary schools are evaluating their physical education pro- 
grams carefully in terms of the requirements that boys must meet in 
entering programs for national defense. If the physical education program 
offered during peacetime could meet the individual needs of every boy, 
there would be no need for extensive change during periods of national 
emergency. Scrutiny from both professional and lay groups has promoted 
changes i in programs which previously emphasized only the four so-called 
“major” team sports so that they now include activities that provide the 
development of the entire body that is needed for efficient movement and 
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endurance. Opportunities for participation in tumbling and apparatus 
activities, in swimming and water safety programs, and in combative 
activities as well as in team and individual sports are provided for each 
boy. This emphasis, however, does not eliminate instruction and partici- 
pation in coeducational activities and the less vigorous recreational games. 
Individual skills for leisure-time activities and social recreation are as 
essential as muscular strength and endurance in meeting the emergencies 
of both peace and war. 

The necessity for offering a well- organized intramural program along 
with a well-balanced instructional program is gaining recognition in sec- 
ondary schools. Supplementing these two basic programs, an extensive 
program of interscholastic athletics can then make its rightful contribu- 
tion. In this way no contribution of physical education will be eliminated. 
A combination of physical education instruction and intramural activ- 
ities with an interscholastic program will result in physical fitness, expe- 
rience in leadership and followership, skills for recreation, and oppor- 
tunity for emotional and social maturity for all boys. 

The California Interscholastic Federation, a voluntary membership or- 
ganization of high schools established in 1914 for the purpose of giving 
general direction and control to interscholastic activities in the state, has 
worked closely with the State Department of Education in an effort to 
establish and maintain high standards in the conduct of interschool activ- 
ities to the end that they serve as “educational resources to be encouraged 
and fostered rather than decried and suppressed.” 14 

Among the standards and regulations that have been recommended or 
adopted for use in governing athletic activities in the various sections of 
the state are the following: 

1. Physical examination of all participants prior to competition in any sport 

season 
. Limiting championships in football, basketball, and baseball to geographical 
sections 
. Limiting basketball tournaments to eight teams, starting no earlier in the 
week than Thursday evening and, in general, limiting trips to distances which 
would require players to be away from school no more than one day 
4. In track, limiting each boy to competition in only one track or relay meet 
per week 
5. In baseball, limiting pitchers and catchers to one complete game, or not more 
than nine innings in two games per day 


Nm 


w 


The Federated Council of the California Interscholastic Federation has 
assisted the California Committee of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics and the State Department of Education in establishing standards 
and procedures in the conduct of interschool recreational activities when- 
ever high school girls are involved. 


14 Constitution and General Rulings of California Interscholastic Federation, 1952, p. 1. 
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The concept that all children and youth should experience instruction 
in physical activities and participate in recreational activities under school 
leadership and using school facilities is finding expression in many com- 
munities. Occasional participation in such activities at another school is 
important for children from the fourth grade up. Each child should have 
an opportunity to be a host and a guest and to take some part in the plan- 
ning and execution of the event, as well as to play a satisfying game or 
participate in enjoyable physical and social activities. The elementary 
schools of Riverside County have such a program. Members of the pre- 
ceding eighth-grade classes return to officiate at spring playdays. 

Staffs of county superintendents of schools in Imperial, Sonoma, and 
San Luis Obispo counties provide leadership for schools within the county 
to participate in playdays. The county superintendent’s staff of Lassen 
County helps the teachers and pupils of the eighth grades to plan and 
execute a playday that includes participation in coeducational games, 
swimming, and folk dancing, as well as lunch and pupil-produced enter- 
tainment. 

The four high schools of Inyo County have held four successful annual 
playdays. Almost 100 per cent of the girls took part in most of these days. 
Participation in appropriate team and individual sports and folk dancing 
were provided, as well as explanation of new rules of games played and 
demonstration of new activities. These playdays and sports days were 
the result of planning by the district superintendent of schools, deans of 
girls, physical education teachers, and representatives from the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, under the leadership of the staff of the county super- 
intendent of schools. Many needs of adolescent girls were met through 
these activities. The time from ten o’clock in the morning until two in the 
afternoon was deemed most advantageous for participation and also most 
convenient for transportation. 

The administrators and teachers of three-year and four-year high 
schools in the San Joaquin Valley recognized that experience in playdays 
and sports days was essential for adolescent girls. As a result, the San Joa- 
quin Valley Girls’ Playday Organization was formed in 1950. The schools 
in the San Joaquin Valley were grouped into geographical divisions for 
convenience of travel and to assure each school an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in playdays and sports days. To further the standards of girls’ 
sports and recreational activities, to improve officiating, and to provide 
opportunities for student leadership in solving problems of girls’ athletics, 
a yearly conference is sponsored by the organization. 

From these conferences and playdays the girls of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley are provided experience in a guest-host relationship, understanding 
of the problems of girls in other areas, practice in committee membership 
and leadership, participation in a challenging recreational program, and 
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a realization that every girl needs skills for recreation—not just the 
gifted few. 

Teacher-education institutions are providing workshops for teachers 
and administrators to assist them to provide adequate continuity and in- 
tegration of pupil experience in all phases of the curriculum. During 
recent years, workshops for teachers in health education were held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and the University of California, Los 
Angeles. In 1952, a summer workshop in health education will be con- 
ducted at San Diego State College. Within the last two years, workshops 
in physical education for elementary school teachers and administrators 
have been held in Susanville and Redding, sponsored by Chico State Col- 
lege, and in San Francisco, sponsored by San Francisco State College. 
Annual workshops for elementary and secondary school physical educa- 
tion teachers, both men and women, have been conducted at California 
State Polytechnic College during the past five years and will be continued 
in 1952. A workshop for elementary school teachers will be conducted on 
the campus of Los Angeles State College in the summer of 1952. 

The curriculum for teacher preparation is changing to provide the kinds 
of experiences that produce the teachers and administrators needed to 
give leadership in the schools of today. Most of the teacher-education 
institutions require courses in methods of health education and physical 
education for the general elementary credential. Experience in camping 
and outdoor education is provided on an optional basis and credit is given 
for it in the teacher-education curriculums at Chico, Fresno, San Diego, 
San Jose, and San Francisco state colleges, Chapman College, and Stan- 
ford University. Physical education and health education are recognized 
as part of the “core or practicum” essential to candidates for elementary 
credentials. 

The importance of a general secondary credential is stressed in every 
institution in California offering physical education as a major field of 
study. Basic science courses for this major are being grouped i into a logical, 
concentrated core rather than offered as isolated courses in kinesiology, 
applied kinesiology, and physiology of exercise. The University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and the University of Southern California have made 
great progress in this direction. Most institutions are including not only 
methods of teaching young children suitable physical activities but also 
the guided observation of such activities. Community service with both 
elementary and secondary school age groups on the playground, at camps, 
in scouting, at the “Y,” or in a community center is becoming the accepted 
pattern in teacher preparation. 


The Indispensable Framework 


In the construction world the strength and usefulness of the framework 
of a building is largely dependent upon the vision and competency of the 
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architects and construction engineers, the materials used in the structure, 
and the interest and skill of the craftsmen employed in the building 
process. The success of sound instruction programs in California public 
schools is dependent on the vision of its leaders, the variety and quality 
of the programs offered, and the extent to which these programs challenge 
the interests and meet the needs of the children, youth, and adults who 
are participating therein. 

Among the segments of a modern and a comprehensive program of 
education designed to serve these needs and assist in providing vital and 
functional experiences, knowledge, and desirable health practices which 
contribute to normal growth and development are the services provided 
in the related fields of health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. These closely related fields join with other services and subject areas 
to make the educational framework secure. 

Forward-looking leaders responsible for the organization and direction 
of sound programs of health education, physical education, and recreation 
as integral phases in the structure of public education are committed to 
the unity of purpose set forth in the Framework statement. The optimum 
health of the individual is basic to active and successful participation in 
modern living. Efficient and graceful body control and movement, a 
reasonable command of useful fundamental and safety skills, the proper 
attitude and ability for playing and participating in a ‘reasonable number 
of wholesome physical recreational activities appropriate to the age of the 
individual are among the desirable objectives of physical education and 
recreation. 

The Framework states that 

All physical activities conducted or sponsored by the schools should contribute 
to the health and well-being of each individual. Each activity included in the 
program should be selected with full regard to values in human growth, develop- 
ment, and behavior and be designed to serve the interests, capacities, and matura- 
tion levels of the individuals or groups concerned.” 


Schools using this guideline for the selection and conduct of the physical 
and recreational activities for children and youth are assuring normal 
growth and development, maximum health and well-being for all 
participants. 


15 A Framework for Public Education in California, p. 13. 


DEDARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


James Byron Enocus was appointed in September, 1951, as Specialist 
in State College Curricula. Dr. Enochs attended the University of Missis- 
sippi, Millsaps College at Jackson, Mississippi, and the University of Ari- 
zona. He received the bachelor’s degree from Arizona State College at 
Flagstaff, the master’s degree from the University of Colorado, and the 
doctor’s degree from the University of Chicago. Prior to his appointment 
to the State Department of Education, he served as associate professor 
of psychology, dean of men, and director of the summer session at San 
Francisco State College. His experience also includes research work and 
service as director of admissions at the University of Denver. 

Wayman J. WILLIAMs was appointed Textbook and Publications Con- 
sultant in September, 1951. He received both the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Idaho, and has done graduate work also 
at the University of Montana and at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He holds the doctor’s degree from Stanford University. For a 
period of several months prior to his appointment to the Bureau of Text- 
books and Publications, Dr. Williams was a member of the faculty of the 
department of education and psychology at Humboldt State College. His 
experience includes teaching in elementary school, teaching and super- 
vision in high school and college, curriculum and research work, editorial 
work, and professional writing. 


DIVISION OF STATE COLLEGES AND 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education 


POLICY IN REVISION OF CREDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The new requirements for the general secondary credential which were 
adopted by the State Board of Education in July, 1949, to become effec- 
tive September 1, 1951,! were proposed as the result of work by numerous 
committees over a long period of time. A suggested revision of general 


1 California Administrative Code, Register 24, No. 5 (June 30, 1951), Title 5, Education, Sections 
241-243. See also California Schools, XX (August, 1949), 223-25. 
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secondary credential requirements was submitted to the State Board of 
Education in 1941, but action was postponed because of the outbreak of 
World War II. Following the war, further study by the California Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education resulted in the proposal which has since been 
adopted. 

The Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education is giving atten- 
tion to the revision of credential requirements in other fields. A definite 
procedure has been established by the State Department of Education 
for proposal of changes in credential requirements which consists, briefly, 
of the following steps. 


1. Appointment by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of a representative 
state-wide committee of school administrators, classroom teachers, representa- 
tives from appropriate professional associations, teacher-education institutions, 
and the State Department of Education. 
2. Assigning to the committee the responsibility of establishing a factual basis for 
the revision of credential requirements by finding answers to these questions: 
(a) What are the functions which the teachers perform in California public 
schools? 

(b) What qualifications (knowledge, skills, abilities, etc.) do teachers need to 
perform successfully the services authorized by the credential under study? 

(c) What training and/or experience most readily develops the kind of com- 
petence needed? 

(d) What data-gathering or job-analysis procedures will aid in securing answers 
to these questions? 

(e) How can credential requirements be formulated to insure the development 
of the required degree of competence? 

3. Disseminating throughout the state the recommendations of the committee for 
evaluation, criticism, suggestions, and concurrence. 


This procedure was first used by the State Committee on Credentials 
for School Personnel Work appointed in 1941 by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.” The results have been so rewarding that the job- 
analysis method has been used by other state-wide committees studying 
requirements for the following credentials: Special Secondary Credential 
in Business Education, Special Secondary Credential in Physical Educa- 
tion,? the Health and Development Credential for School Nurses; * and 
it will now be used by the committee appointed to revise the Special 
Secondary Credential in Homemaking. 

The use of a factual basis for determining credential requirments is a 
marked departure from the so-called table or conference method used in 
previous years. The job-analysis approach offers hope for those interested 
in a reduction and integration of the multiple credential requirements in 
California’s present system of authorization for public school service. 

2 “Committee on Credentials for School Personnel Work,’’ California Schools, XXI (January, 1950), 
8-9; (November, 1950), 391-92. 


8 “Committees on Business Education and Physical Education Credentials,” California Schools, XXI 


CNovember, 1950), 392-94. 
4 “Committee on the Preparation and Certification of Nurses for Public School Service,” California 


Schools, XXII (January, 1952), 16-19. 


INTERDRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are mercly digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the limita- 
tions inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete 
text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.] 


CORRECTION 


The digest of the Appellate Court Decision in People v. Becker, 108 
A.C.A. 884, as printed in California Schools, XXIII (March, 1952), 135, 
contained an erroneous statement. The corrected digest of the decision 
reads as follows: 


APPELLATE COURT DECISION 


Effect of Resignation of a Member of the Governing Board of a 
School District on Prior Appeal From Judgment Removing Him 
From Office for Wilful and Corrupt Misconduct 


Where a member of the governing board of a school district is found 
guilty of wilful and corrupt misconduct in office, pursuant to proceedings 
had under Government Code Sections 3060 et seq., and removed from 
office and files notice of appeal from the judgment of conviction, his 
subsequent resignation from the board “to relieve the board of any com- 
plications that might be involved in my continuance as a member of the 
board” is not an election to let his conviction stand or to waive his appeal. 
The fact that a reversal of the judgment of conviction could not restore 
the member to office or permit a retrial of the member does not justify the 
dismissal of the appeal on the motion of the people. (People v. Becker, 108 
A.C.A. 884.) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Formation Into a New Union High School District of Elementary 
School Districts Lying Within a Union High School District 


Four elementary school districts lying within a union high school dis- 
trict cannot be formed into a new union high school district (1) under 
Education Code Sections 3591-3604 if any one of the elementary school 
districts has an average daily attendance of less than 600 and an assessed 
valuation of less than $8,500,000 nor (2) under Education Code Sections 
3661-3673 if a high school building is located within any one of the four 
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elementary school districts nor (3) under Education Code Sections 3571- 
3576 if the original union high school district does not maintain two high 
schools located 20 miles apart, even though all other requirements may 
be met. 

In such circumstances the four elementary school districts could not 
be formed into a union high school district unless they were first ex- 
cluded from the original union high school district under Education Code 
Sections 3691-3694 and were subsequently formed into a union high 
school district or unless the provisions of Chapter 16 (Sections 4871 
et seq.) of Division 2 of the Education Code were followed. (AGO 51- 
147; 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 53.) 


Right of Member of City Board of Education 
Governing Three Districts to Vote at Board Meetings 


Where a city board of education is the governing board of an elemen- 
tary school district, a high school district, and a junior college district, a 
member of the board who resides in the junior college district but not in 
the elementary school district or high school district is entitled to vote on 
all matters coming before the board concerning any of the three districts 
(citing cases and Education Code Sections 1626 and 2102). (AGO 51- 
230; 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 64.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 
a special meeting held in Los Angeles, February 28, 1952. 


Reorganization of Board 


Three members of the Board—Mrs. Margaret H. Strong, William L. 
Blair, and Wilber D. Simons—having been reappointed by Governor Earl 
Warren on February 5, 1952, as members of the State Board of Education 
for terms ending January 15, 1956, the Board reorganized in accordance 
with Education Code Section 104 and re-elected William L. Blair as 
president. 


Resolution on “Oil for Education” Amendment 


The Board adopted the following resolution regarding an amendment 
to U.S. Senate Joint Resolution 20, now pending: 


WHEREAS there are pending in the Congress of the United States resolutions 
designated respectively as House Resolution 4484 and Senate Resolution 940 that 
recognize the rights of the States of the Union to the ownership of submerged lands 
and provide for the quitclaiming of those lands to the States respectively entitled 
thereto, and 

WHEREAS the passage of such legislation is seriously endangered by the introduc- 
tion of an amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 20, popularly referred to as the 
“Oil for Education Amendment” which would provide for the application of a por- 
tion of the royalties derived by the Federal Government from these lands to grants 
in aid to the States for public education, and 

WHEREAS the question of Federal aid to education has no proper relationship 
to the question of the title to submerged lands, and it is not proper to offer any part 
of the royalties derived from such lands in order to obtain support for or opposition 
to legislation relating to the title to lands, and 

WHEREAS the State of California and others contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not the rightful owner of these lands and therefore that it has no right, legal 
or moral, to receive royalties from their use or to offer those royalties to education 
or otherwise, 

It is hereby RESOLVED by the California State Board of Education, that 

1. It opposes and condemns any “Oil for Education” amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 and urges its defeat. 

2. It believes that the question of the ownership of submerged lands should be 
decided honestly and on its own merits. 

3. This resolution shall be printed in CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS and copies of the 
resolution shall be sent to all local school boards in California and to the National 
Education Association in Washington, D. C., and to all other state boards of 
education. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A master calendar of educational meetings and events for the school 
year 1951-52 is maintained in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and published from time to time in California Schools. Notices 
of the following meetings of state-wide or regional interest have not been 
published in previous issues. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52 


Date Organization Place 
April 5-6, 1952 School Library Association of California, Claremont Hotel, 
Annual State Meeting Berkeley 
May 22-24,1952 California Dietetic Association Hotel El Rancho, 


West Sacramento 


MICHIGAN SCHOLARSHIP IN MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Michigan College of Mining and Technology is again offering a 
scholarship to one student from each state. This scholarship, which is 
effective beginning in the fall, 1952, carries remission of matriculation and 
tuition fees for a four-year course. The student should be in the upper 
half of his class and deserving of assistance. School administrators are 
requested to recommend to the Superintendent of Public Instruction not 
later than May 31, 1952, any student who may be interested in and eligible 
for this award, submitting a transcript of the applicant's high school 
record and indicating if his scholastic standing is in the upper half of his 
class. 

Applicants may write to L. F. Duggan, Registrar, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan, for information concern- 
ing entrance requirements. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado School of Mines is continuing for the academic year 
1952-53 the annual offering of one scholarship to a male student from 
California who has received the recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The scholarship exempts the holder from payment of tuition. The an- 
nual value of the exemption from tuition is $425 to $475. It may remain 
effective for a maximum period of four years, provided the student main- 
tains a satisfactory scholastic standing and complies with the rules and 
regulations of the school, and therefore has a total value of approximately 
$1,800. The scholarship must be used at the beginning of the fall semester 
immediately after its issuance, unless special permission has been given 
for later entrance. 

An applicant for a scholarship must be a bona fide resident of California. 
He should possess those qualities essential to the making of a successful 
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engineer. He must satisfy the entrance requirements as specified in the 
information bulletin of the school and scholastically must be in the upper 
tenth of his high school graduating class. If he has attended a college or 
university, his scholastic work there must be satisfactory. 

School administrators are requested to recommend to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, not later than May 31, 1952, any student who 
may be interested in and eligible for this award, submitting a transcript of 
the applicant’s high school or college record (in duplicate), and indi- 
cating if his scholastic standing is in the upper tenth of his class. Letters 
of recommendation may also be sent. 

The applicant should write to the Registrar, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colorado, for information concerning entrance requirements. 


HANDBOOK ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A 64-page public relations handbook for classroom teachers, entitled 
It Starts in the Classroom, was published in June, 1951, by the National 
School Public Relations Association, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The purpose of the handbook is to help every classroom 
teacher to grasp the significance of his role in public relations. It presents 
a concise treatment of specific methods that have proved effective in ac- 
tual practice. The price of the handbook is $1.00 for single copies. Dis- 
counts are allowed on orders in quantity. 

Three supplementary publications have recently been prepared for use 
with the handbook: 

1. A Study Guide containing four pages of discussion topics and suggestions for 

teacher groups to use in studying the handbook. Price, $1.00 for 25 copies. 

2. A Dramatic Skit presenting 8 pages of imaginary discussion among a group of 
eight teachers as an illustration of public relations in the classroom. Price, $0.25 
for ten copies. 

3. A Suggested Procedure for presenting a public relations handbook to groups 
of teachers, which includes a timetable for three meetings and a questionnaire. 
Price, $1.00 for 25 copies. 


A single copy of each of these supplementary publications and a folder 
describing the handbook will be sent free of charge. Orders should be 
addressed to the National School Public Relations Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY KIT 


The Pan American Union has recently issued a kit consisting of a com- 
memorative poster and a 24-page Pan American Day Handbook contain- 
ing suggestions and source material for observance of Pan American Day, 
April 14. Copies are available for teachers on request to Michael Lever, 
Press and Information Officer, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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CONVENTION OF CALIFORNIA DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the California Dietetic Association will be 
held from Thursday morning, May 22, to Saturday noon, May 24, 1951, 
at Hotel El Rancho, West Sacramento, California. 

The program will include featured addresses by Frank F. Tallman, 
M.D., Director of the State Department of Mental Hygiene; Margaret A. 
Ohison, President, American Dietetic Association; Dorothy Springer, Los 
Angeles School Lunch Program; and Knowles Ryerson, Dean, University 
of California, Davis. Section meetings will consider public relations, diet 
therapy, food administration, community nutrition, and other topics of 
interest to dietitians and those in allied professions. Equipment and food 
items will be exhibited by leading commercial firms. Teachers and school 
officials who are interested in food and nutrition as related to the school 
lunch program and child health will be especially welcome. 

The registration fee of $1.50 for the three-day meeting provides admis- 
sion to general sessions and exhibits. Further information about the pro- 
gram may be secured from L. Gene Sando, Convention Chairman, Cali- 
fornia Dietetic Association, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14, California. 


ERRORS IN TABLES ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENT 


Two of the tables in the article on “Enrollments in Business Education 
in Public Secondary Schools of California in 1951, with Comparisons for 
1948 and 1945,” which appeared in the February, 1952, issue of California 
Schools (pp. 68-73), contained inadvertent mechanical errors. The last 
line of Table 2, page 72, should not have totals in the four columns headed 
“No. of schools.” In Table 3, page 73, the list of 18 subjects and the ac- 
companying nine columns of figures under section B are for junior col- 
leges and should have been printed under section C; conversely, the data 
under section C belong under B, “Senior and Four-Year High Schools.” 

In the separate 8-page reprints made of this article, these errors were 
corrected. Single copies of the reprint may be obtained on request to the 
Bureau of Business Education, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento 14, California. 
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